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Losing our Primeval System in Vast Expansion 


ice activities by the Presidential Reorganization 
of 1933, the first session of the Seventy-Fourth 
Congress has added extensively, and plans for the 
second session are even farther reaching. 
The new note of bureau legislation is expansion. 
The President’s contribution were parks, memorials 
and monuments from other Departments of the Fed- 
eral Government, the Washington city parks, memori- 
al drives, recreational highways, national cemeteries 
and Federal buildings, including the White House. 
There was also a new national parks system—the 
National Historical Parks. 


The Past Session 


Additions during the first session of the present 
Congress, besides the Big Bend National Park in 
Texas, were several new National Historical Parks 
and National Monuments; a Service organization to 
survey the historic sites of the whole country and 
promote their administration by state and nation; en- 
largement of existing reservations of many kinds; and 
the incorporation of a National Game Preserve into 
Wind Cave National Park. The last established two 
undesirable Congressional precedents: (a) for incor- 
‘poration of Biological Survey areas and responsibili- 
ties in National Parks; and (b) for exhibition of 
fenced animals, zoo fash- 


Tis the enormous increase of National Park Serv- 


reservoirs, large areas of National Forest. com- 
mercial traffic ways, yrazing lands, dude ranches 
and plain desert to Grand Teton National Park 
(amending S. 2972); also enlargement of several 
existing reservations of various kinds; also survey 
of the entire country with power to pick recreational 
reservations and provide national, state, county and 
municipal administrations for them (H. R. 10104); 
also changing the title of the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Conservation and Works 
with the evident intention of taking over the Forest 
Service, Biological Survey, Bureau of Fisheries, etc., 
in all of whose reservations the National Park Service 
would doubtless handle recreation; also authority to 
the National Park Service for recreational juris- 
diction in reclamation and other Federal lands; 
also authority to establish and operate a hotel in 
Mount McKinley National Park, which may well 
become the precedent for taking over hotel and 
restaurant concessions in all national parks as they 
expire. 

To these bills may be added one for national pur- 
chase of lands for national parks instead of state 
purchase and presentation to the nation as now. And 
among bills introduced into Congress since the new 
session began may be others which the National Park 
Service will approve. 

The Service and the 





ion, in National Parks. 


The New Session 


Legislation officially 
planned for the second 
session, now on, but not 
including new bills orig- 
inating outside the Na- 
tional Park Service, pro- 
poses two National 
Parks: Mount Olympus 
in Washington (H. R. 
7086), and Kings Canyon 
in California (S. 2289) ; 
also addition of another 
Biological Survey Game 
Preserve, three irrigation 


tional Forests 
accessible. 


park. 





NATION VS. STATE 


Prediction by Secretary of the Interior Hubert 
Work in 1925 


“ UNICIPAL and State Parks and Na- 
together offer outdoor 
opportunities in countless numbers, and easily 
The Government finds itself dupli- 
cating these areas down to the smallest picnic 
We have gotten away from the funda- 
mental principle that the Government should do 
nothing an individual municipality or state can 
do for itself, and we are competing in little 
things, benumbing public spirit and thwarting 
local pride of possession and development.” 


Association 


more than 
reading of 


It will take 
one careful 
the above program of 
expansion, assisted by 
imagination, to picture 
the coverage of the Na- 
tional Park bureau and 
the wide variety of its 
activities when at last in 
full operation. 

The time was when the 
National Parks Associa- 
tion in its upbuilding of 
the primitive system and 
defense of standards, 
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FOR NATIONAL PARK IDEALS 


Secretary Ickes Opposes Improvements We Do 
Not Have To Have 


¢¢] AM not in favor of building any more 

roads in the National Parks than we have 
to build. I am not in favor of doing anything 
along the line of so-called improvements that we 
do not have to do. This is an automobile age, 
but I do not have a great deal of patience with 
people whose idea of enjoying nature is dashing 
along a hard road at fifty or sixty miles an hour. 
I am not willing that our beautiful areas should 
be opened up to people who are either too old to 
walk, as I am, or too lazy to walk, as a great 
many young people are who ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. I do not happen to favor the 
scarring of a wonderful mountain side just so 
that we can say we have a skyline drive. It 
sounds poetical, but it may be an atrocity.”— 
From an address in February, 1935. 











closely paralleled in interest the interest of the Serv- 
ice; but that inimitable partnership of the creative 
years necessarily ceased about three years ago. There 
may be needed several citizen organizations of differ- 
ent objectives to specialize efficiently over so wide a 
range of service as the bureau will presently have 
acquired. 

The National Parks Association will maintain its 
vital interest in federal land types and relations even 
though its particular objective will continue to be that 
of the last seventeen years, namely, the development, 
beneficent use and protection of the great standard 
National Parks System as a unique expression of 
primeval nature in supreme beauty. 


The System and the Association 


And that System? 

Is it lost in the muddle of many diverse ingredients 
into which it has been stirred? 

Will its lustre be dimmed by discordant association, 
its freshness and beauty marred by the trampling of 
many sight-seers, its dignity and usefulness killed by 
crowded motor roads? 

Will its safety be imperiled by the deadly precedent 
of forcing Jackson Lake Reservoir into Teton Na- 
tional Park? 

Will its loftiest Eastern Mountains be degraded by 
noisy skyline drives in Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park? 

Will its identity be lost and its standards confused 
by continued official neglect to distinguish it from 
the National Historical Parks and others? 

These are some of many questions that, after seven- 
teen years of defending National Park standards in 
Congress and government, we still ask. 

In the beginning years, what we disputed in Con- 
gress, successfully for the time, was attempted seizures 
of national park waters for business use. This dan- 
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ger is by no means passed, for big business waits 
patiently forever, sleepless and alert. It is expectation 
of holding for time of need the waters of the Kings 
River country of California that still halts, after 
twenty-two years of awaiting precedent, creation of 
the proposed Kings Canyon National Park now again 
before Congress. 

This precedent big business will acquire at last, if 
those three irrigation reservoirs are added to Teton 
National Park. What Congress grants Wyoming, it 
must grant also to California upon demand. There is 
no motive more influential in Congress than precedent. 
It works when your back is turned, and after many 
years. 

The Achievement of Education 


Later on, as long distance motoring rapidly meshed 
the country with highways, the Association’s principal 
activities became limiting motor roads within the parks 
and promoting education in realization of the parks’ 
higher use. 

Although lectures and nature walks were early in- 
troduced in the larger parks, and museums were start- 
ed by rangers sometimes in tents, principally to identi- 
fy rocks, wild flowers and small animals for those 
who wanted to know, it took years to persuade the 
Interior Department that any formal educational es- 
tablishment would not be misunderstood as school 
teaching and make the parks unpopular. It was not 
till 1927 that a committee of scientists of distinction 
promoted by this Association laid out the educational 
field of the national parks and procured official organ- 
ization of the educational establishment which has 
achieved since so unique and distinguished a success. 

This, and preservation of national park standards 
from unnecessary roads, skyline drives and destructive 
forms of expansion, if that can still be accomplished, 
will justify the Association’s years of laborious, pa- 
tient, often misrepresented work. 

Association results have been achieved solely 
through cooperation of hundreds of associations, 
leagues of associations, federations and lesser organ- 
izations of many kinds and objects, having a total 
membership of millions. These allies, from the begin- 
ning of our mission, have worked faithfully for identi- 
cal ideals. This great body of intelligence and patriot- 
ism is stronger today than ever because it has grown 
in appreciation and power, and Congress is increas- 
ingly aware of its immovable convictions. 

The Beginning of Expansion 

The beginning of expansion as a policy became ap- 
parent as early as 1930. A bill for a “national reserva- 
tion” surrounding Boulder Dam, which inevitably 
would have begun an enormous new system of reserva- 
tions without standards, failed of creation. The res- 
ervation would have been administered by the National 
Park Service had its bill passed. But the bill creating 
the Morristown National Historical Park, intended to 
create an enormous new historical park system, was 
signed by President Hoover on the morning that his 
term expired. 

An early move in the program of expansion gave 
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Photograph by U. 8S. Reclamation Service 
IMAGINE THIS, IF YOU CAN, LEGISLATED INTO THE GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK 
Some persons, no doubt including western water power interests, want to put Jackson Lake Reclamation Reservoir 
into the National Parks System, notwithstanding the excessively dangerous legislative precedent it will make for 
commercial water in other National Parks. Above is the picture of Spillway. 
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the National Park Service power to handle CCC groups 
in state lands which were not state forests; and rela- 
tions with states and members of Congress at once 
became much closer and more influential. Directly out 
of this emerged, in the Seventy-Third Congress, the 
bill mentioned above to survey the country for recrea- 
tional areas of all kinds and promote administrative 
agencies for them wherever it should seem best. 

Even with national forests excluded, as they are in 
this session’s form of the text, it will be seen that, 
under the program, the National Park Service stands 
for virtual control of literally an enormous field of 
out-door administration. Historic sites, apparently 
limitless in number, are demanding recognition. Na- 
tional Park Service control of recreational areas in 
all other bureau possession is called for, whether or 
not Secretary Ickes gets his Department of Conserva- 
tion and Work. Direct purchase of lands for Na- 
tional Parks and other purposes by Congress is in 
sight. 

It was fully within the responsibilities of the Na- 
tional Parks Association to use its best influence in 
support of the Park Service in efforts to defeat a 
project to carry waters from west of the Forest Range 
of the Rockies under Rocky Mountain National Park 
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to irrigate lands in eastern Colorado. The menace still 
remains. This would mean not only destruction of 
the primitive surface of a broad strip eighteen miles 
long across the loftiest part of the national park climax 
of the Rocky Mountains, but almost certain drainage of 
national park lakes and rivers into the tunnel. Vigor- 
ous assistance came from our oldest and most power- 
ful ally, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Attention is earnestly called to the two new national 
park projects urged by the National Park Service. 
Nothing is more needed in rounding out the primeval 
National Parks System than a national park in the 
Olympic Peninsula of Washington to include the 
national monument and a substantial body of the finest 
of its surrounding primitive forest. The pending bill 
(H. R. 7085) is scarcely likely to be enacted in its 
present form owing to opposition by the Forest Service 
aud local interests. We believe that the matter can be 
satisfactorily adjusted between the parties concerned. 

In respect to the Kings Canyon National Park (S. 
2289) the greatest care must be taken lest, in a spirit 
of compromise, Congress should suggest permitting 
the park’s creation without the full protection of the 
law against use of any of its waters for power or 
irrigation. 


Scientists Defend National Park Standards 


Letter to the Director of the National Park Service from the Permanent Secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 


Urbana, Illinois, 
June 12, 1935. 

EAR Mr. Cammerer: 

On my return from a short absence | find your 
letter of June 4 on the desk. I am deeply indebted to 
you for your long and careful analysis of the Jackson 
Lake Reclamation Reservoir situation as you see it. 
[ appreciate the difficulties which you suggest and 
regret to confess that I cannot agree with you. 

To my mind, the difficulties on the other side are 
more fundamental and more serious. 

The Association and its affiliated societies and com- 
mittees has after careful consideration and extended 
study adopted at various times resolutions concerning 
the fundamental policies and principles involved in 
the formation and extension of national parks. In the 
summarized proceedings for 1925-29 you will find on 
page 57 the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science recognizes that the 
national parks are the means of preserving unique 
representations of the primitive and majestic in 
nature and wishes to record its protest against 
additions to the National Parks System or change 
in policy, which may tend to lessen, in fact or in 
public estimation, their present high value as 
natural museums, their complete conservation 
from industrial uses, or their effectiveness as a 
national educational institution.” 


This protest against additions involves specifically 
in the case of new areas “their complete conservation 
from industrial uses.” The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed in different words in various other resolu- 
tions. If I were to disagree I should still be obligated 
to support this view. However, I do agree with all 
my heart. It seems to me that you have not touched 
upon one question which I put; namely, why this 
waterbody which is under the control of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior should be merely transfered to 
another bureau in the same Department. Personally 
I may say that I think the stretch west of the river 
properly belongs in a national park and that east of 
the river should be a wildlife preserve under the con- 
trol of the Biological Survey. This view I shall have 
to maintain even though it involves me in opposition 
to your views and subject to your criticism. I may add 
further that in my recent study of the question I have 
found that leaders in conservation and organizations 
both in Washington and elsewhere have voluntarily 
given expression to the same opinion in advance of 
any statement of opinion or policy on my part. 

To ally myself in opposition to you and the policy 
of the National Park Service calls for careful con- 
sideration and serious objections. I have not been 
able to reach any other decision than that outlined 
above. 

(Signed) Henry Batpwin Warp, 
Permanent Secretary. 
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Natural Resources 


By Joun C. MERRIAM 
President Carnegie Institution of Washington 


its name as benefactor of mankind. The pos- 
sibilities for contribution differ with each period. 
At each stage the field must be examined, both to dis- 
cover what previous work needs completion and to 
learn what new aspects of construction are required. 

In the study of mechanical, scientific, cultural, and 
experimental advances we are now attempting to learn 
the place of America in adding to things of value in 
life. Mechanical devices and new aspects of govern- 
ment will be placed to our credit. Is it possible that 
we shall also make great contribution in sciences, the 
arts, music, painting and literature, already so far ad- 
vanced? Development and creation in these subjects 
are due mainly to work in other countries. What may 
we expect America to produce? 

In this country we have had among the greatest 
possibilities offered to any people for advance in the 
study of nature. Within the past two generations we 
have been given a very extraordinary opportunity on 
the one hand for development of natural resources, in 
another direction for scientific or intellectual study of 
nature, and in still another direction for a new state- 
ment of values in the spiritual appreciation of nature. 

I feel safe in stating that not in any other country 
has there been a greater development of natural re- 
sources than that in the United States in the course 
of the past seventy-five years. We have utilized 
forests, iron, copper, coal, oil. This has led to build- 
ing up of great wealth, which in turn has been used 
in very many important ways. 

In the harvesting of our natural resources, the ad- 
vance of science tended to promote a new phase of the 
conservation program. Conservation was initiated in 
order to obtain for the people title to many great re- 
sources which might otherwise have been absorbed 
by individuals, and in some part wasted. This move- 
ment at the beginning was mainly protective. In time 
there came a new aspect of conservation which con- 
cerned promotion of the highest uses of these re- 
sources, such as is made possible by better under- 
standing of our needs and of better means for handling. 
So there came the advanced physical and mechanical 
development, which led to modern production in coal 
mines, iron mines, and forests. And there has come 
also the development of fundamental sciences under- 
lying these various projects. 

But there is another extremely important aspect of 
use for natural resources, and that is the one 
which concerns interest in and appreciation of nature. 
It is not my purpose to discuss at length what appre- 
ciation of nature is, or the many directions in which 
it may go. I do wish to point out certain phases of 
the problem before us at the moment. 

Younghusband, the Himalayan explorer, said some 


Bis: generation has opportunity for recording 


years ago that nature presented its most favorable 
aspects under either of two conditions. One was na- 
ture completely under the control of man, as illustrat- 
ed by the great estates of England; the other was 
nature completely primitive, as represented by the for- 
ests and mountains of the Himalayan region. I agree 
with him that there are these two exceptional con- 
ditions. 

So in America today, in our use of nature for its 
spiritual values, we may view it either as under control 
of man, or as completely primitive, as God made it. 
We must also decide how far we shall go in this coun- 
try in development of landscape art, protection of our 
roadsides, and beautification of the country. Again 
we must decide what we wish to do regarding nature in 
its primitive state, where there is assumed to be op- 
portunity for discovering what a Creator may have 
desired to do before man put his hand to the task of 
modifying the face of the land. 

Shifting from these points for one moment, there is 
another aspect of the problem of nature that should 
be mentioned, and that is not what we do to develop 
nature or to protect it, but what we do to develop our 
enjoyment of it. This is a region of thought in which 
great advance has been made in other countries, and to 
some extent in our own. Outstanding accomplish- 





TO DEFINE AND SAFEGUARD IN ITS 
HISTORIC CONCEPTION 


Resolution of 1927 by The American Forestry 
Association 


” HE American Forestry Association ear- 

nestly protests to the President of the 
United States and to Congress against (1) any 
lowering whatever of the standards of the Na- 
tional Parks System, (2) any attempt to intro- 
duce sectional standards of lower quality and 
(3) any Congressional or Administrative Act 
having these tendencies ; and, further, it appeals 
to the people of the country to demand of Con- 
gress laws which shall define and safeguard the 
National Parks System in its historic concep- 
tion.” 


The People’s Duty Urged in 1934 


“As for the thinking citizen, his duty in the 
emergency is clear. It is personally to appeal 
each to his own Congressmen to do all possible 
toward maintaining the majesty of the system by 
protecting it against a lost meaning and a lost 
purpose.” —American Forestry. 
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ments are those of Wordsworth, and in some measure 
Tennyson with other English writers. Wordsworth 
stands out among them all. I saw recently on the fly- 
leaf of a copy of Wordsworth, lines from Matthew 
Arnold: “But where will Europe’s latter hour again 
find Wordsworth’s healing power?” Does anyone 
equal him today? 

Wordsworth emphasized enjoyment of these things 
as coming from within. It was he who indicated that 
if interest in nature, and pleasure in its enjoyment 
are once developed we have something that gives a 
light in life wherever we may be. 

When we come to consider what America is doing 
with reference to nature, we are faced with the fact 
that we have developed our natural resources, we have 
made great fortunes and are attempting to protect them 
in the commercial sense. We have used great for- 
tunes for the development of science and of education, 
and have benefited greatly in these directions. We 
are attempting to develop landscape art in order to 
express beauty through nature. If, for example, you 
go from this building into Lafayette Park across the way, 
you will find something to gladden the heart at any 
time of day or night in any season of the year. 

We are also attempting to do what I believe to be 
one of the great, critical things needed in the world 
at the present moment, that is, to preserve fully 
something from the original face of nature in such 
way that later generations may at least know what the 
Creator was attempting to do when he made the pleas- 
ant lands, and the sublime regions where sometimes 
men worship. Protection and interpretation of na- 
ture in that sense gives an opportunity comparable to 
development of a great art like literature or painting. 
There is here a thing of primary importance both to 
intellectual and to spiritual life of the future. Prob- 
ably nowhere in the world at the present time can this 
be done more effectively than in the United States. 
We are just at the end of a pioneer period when we 
recognize that unmodified nature is vanishing. We 
have the money, and the energy, and the intelligence 
to do it. We are trying but we need guidance, and we 
need support to carry it through. 

There is no substitute for ideals or idealism in the 
development of a program of this nature; just as there 
is no substitute for the kind of idealism presented by 
Wordsworth, by Tennyson, by Ruskin, and others in 
matters concerning both relation of man to nature and 
significance of nature to man. We need at this mo- 
ment, as much as any country ever needed it, the de- 
velopment of that phase of literature, or shall I call 
it that aspect of science, which makes clear the influ- 
ence of nature upon intellectual and spiritual life. 

We need today an integration that involves science, 
the arts, and human interest in order to give clear 
expression to what is most significant in our relation 
to nature. There are no periods in which the kind of 
influence that might be produced by such integrated 
knowledge would be of more value than today. 


Revised extract from article in “The Educational 


Record” of July, 1933. 
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Photograph by George Grant 


FOR MOUNT OLYMPUS NATIONAL PARK 

The Forests of the Olympics, composed principally of Doug- 
las fir, western red cedar, western hemlock, Sitka spruce, 
lowland fir and western yellow pine, are equalled only by 
the sequoia forests of California in variety, magnificence 
and age, and unequalled in richness and gracious beauty. 
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Foresters Defend National Park Standards 


Society of American Foresters oppose putting Jackson Lake Reservoir and others, 
also Biological Survey Elk Refuge, in Grand Teton National Park 


Carey Bill of the Seventy-third Congress, and these additions having been omitted from the bill of the 


r | “HE Society of American Foresters having opposed certain additions to Grand Teton National Park in the 


present Congress (S. 2972) and the Park Service having threatened to “put the additions back again,” 
the following letter from the Society of American Foresters dated May 13 last again automatically becomes good. 


EAR Senator Carey: 

I am advised that you have under consideration 
reintroducing in this Congress Bill S. 3705 of the last 
Congress providing for certain additions to and ex- 
tensions of the Grand Teton National Park. Possibly 
the position of the Society of American Foresters in 
this matter may be of interest to you. 

Through action by its Council, it has expressed 
itself opposed to the additions to the Park as outlined 
in the above Bill on the following grounds: 

1. They would include Jackson Lake and the small- 
er lakes to the east of it, all of which are now used 
for the commercial purpose of irrigation. 

2. They would include the lands now owned by 
the U. S. Biological Survey for the purpose of raising 
hay to winter the Southern Elk herd. This is not a 
National Park use. 

3. They place within the Park boundaries the en- 
tire valley controlling commercial access to the west- 
ern slopes of the Teton National Forest. 

4. They will seriously interfere with the sound 
plan of game management for the Southern Elk herd 
by restricting the normal kill on portions of the Na- 
tional Forest and interfere with winter feeding. 

5. The lands included in the proposed additions 
lying east of Jackson Lake and the Snake River are 
open desert or sage brush lands of no park value and 
are not needed for purposes of park administration. 





IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OPPOSES 
RESERVOIR AND ELK INCLUSIONS 


Resolution of April 10, 1935 


HEREAS The Izaak Walton League of 

America believes in and has defended 
standards for our National Parks consistent with 
the outstanding character of established National 
Park areas and excluding commercial use. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
Izaak Walton League of America oppose the 
inclusion of the Jackson Lake Reservoir Recla- 
mation Project and other commercial reservoirs 
within the Teton National Park, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT WE 
Oppose the inclusion within the Teton National 
Park of valley lands east of the Snake River 
valuable for use by the Biological Survey in pro- 
viding for the elk. 











One of the arguments in favor of the proposed addi- 
tions is that they include some 40,000 acres of land 
purchased by John D. Rockefeller with the intention 
of giving it to the Government for public use. This 
use could be better fulfilled if they were made a part 
of the adjacent National Forest or added to the Bio- 
logical Survey reserve. Another argument in favor 
of the proposed additions is that the area surrounding 
Jackson Lake should be treated as a park and all com- 
mercial use prohibited. The answer to that is that this 
lake has already been developed for irrigation pur- 
poses and cannot be devoted exclusively to park use. 

The Society of American Foresters is in agreement 
with the National Parks Association that it would be 
right and proper to extend the Grand Teton National 
Park boundaries northward on the west of Jackson 
Lake to join Yellowstone National Park but such ex- 
tension is not proposed in the above mentioned Bill. 

The professional foresters of the country have al- 
ways appreciated and upheld the basic distinction be- 
tween National Parks and National Forests, and they 
stand ready, through their professional society, to 
continue to do so. 

FRANKLIN REED, Executive Secretary. 





Mount Olympus National Park 


N February 5 last the executive committee of the 

National Parks Association passed the following: 
Resolved, that the National Parks Association favors 
the enlargement of the Mount Olympus National 
Monument (H. R. 7086) so as to constitute a Na- 
tional Park including within its boundaries a substan- 
tial portion of the finest virgin forest, provided that it 
be maintained as a primitive area and accessible by 
trail and not by highway. 


This superb area, home of the Roosevelt elk, rises to 
splendid glacier-topped mountain heights and subsides 
west and south into the finest forests of the northwest. 
Its tree of trees is the Douglas fir, second only to the 
great sequoias of California. Western hemlock, spruce 
and cedar are also frequent. 

To the National Monument, which encloses the loftiest 
glaciered mountains, the bill adds large areas of greatest 
forest west and south, which enclose winter feeding 
grounds of the elk. 

The trustees disapproved of H. R. 10,104, commonly 
known as the State Park bill. 
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